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ABSTRACT 

This paper is a discussion of the Merging model of 
student development programming for the 1970 *s. After an historical 
sketch of Student Personnel Service, the affective domain of student 
development is detailed with regard to theory, instruction, 
counseling, and administration. (Author/DB) 
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I. IffmOiX)CTION 

This paper is a discussion of the emerging model of student develop- 
ment proGrauinlns for the decade of the seventies. After an historical 
sketch of Student Personnel Services, the affective donain of student 
developr.ent villi be detailed ivlth regard to theory. Instruction, coun- 
seling, and adTlnistration. Ihe excita'nent and lji|3ortance of the con- 

* 

tenporary student development errphasis is caught in Grant's autobio- 
graphical reflection: ''These nx)ments of encounter, these brief, fleeting 
moments of discovering iry own identity through the being of others help 
me realize that I probably can't define my being by doing but by being 
vdth others; and perhaps these others gain fleeting glances of their own 
Identity, their ovm being, theriselves during these mcinents."^ 



II. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMEWr 

I 

Some authors hint vd.th neg^itlve touendo that the field of student 
affairs has never had clear identity (Parker, 197^). One does admit that 
at gatherings of student personnel educators much tline and effort are 
spent on role deflniticn, vocational airtbiguity, and professional accoun- 
tability. However, the changing profile of student services can be a 
testimony to the flexibility in response by higher education to the 
dynamics of student needs in contrast to a fixed and sterile pattern of 
institutional organisation. That is, ihe very fact that the fom of 
professional service has adapted to changing functions In student needs 
is notev.orthy and positive. 

Over the past fifty years, three phases of development in student 
services have been identified (O'Eanion, Ihurston, Gulden, 1972; Kurst, 
Weigel, r'torrill, Richardson, 1973; Parker and Morrill, 197^). Initially, 
the college president appointed a dean to control the students by regu- 
lation, repression, and re.TOval. He monitored student beha^/ior as 
••v.-arden" of the institution. Happily, against the abuses of this office 
the students eventually drafted and demanded their "bill of richts." 
As student rights diminished the autocratic role and rule of the Dean 
of Students office, specialists in cervices needed by students were 
being gathered under the administration of the Dean of Students. As 
high as thirty-six service functions h^ve been identified attracting 
a corps of appropriately trained service people and a nx;sh of bureaus 
to meet the ir-aintenanco needs of students. In the post-World War II era, 
the thiixl Etaco of s-:uient personnel work concentrated on a therapeutic 
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service to those students \vho had serious probler^s. Counsellnc psycholo- 
gists were closeted In clinical centers v/lth opportunity to meet Just a 
few students with severest troubles. Some institutions did not move 
through each of these stages ; some Institutions have maintained each phase 
in Its portfolio of student services. But increasingly some have moved 
from these now traditional patterns of student services to a huiran develop- 
ment concept. 

For the first half century, student personnel services had been deve- 
loping as a series of services reacting to forces within the college com- 
munity, forces calling for control, maintenance, remediation of students. 
In re-cent tlires, student personnel service has been developing as an active 
program for the shaping of forces within the total college experience to 
naxlmlze the potential for the gro\rth and development of students. As 
early as the 1940 's, the American Council on Education called on student 
persoriiel v.-orkers to recognize that students are individually different, 
asd unique; that each is a whole self Integrating emotional, affective, 
physical, social and intellectual resources j that education begins In the 
drives, interests, needs of each student.^ Historically, education has 
been conterc-d in the dev^jlo:Tr.ent of th.e student throuoh the training of 
IntellGCt'jal capabilities and skills that have teen narrowly defined in 
the acadcrlc disciplines. But now student development is being defined 
by huranlGuically oriented educators and psychologists from the point of 
view that "rran (sic) is a grov.lng organism, capable of moving toward self- 
fulfillment and rospcn^iblo social development, whose potential for both 
has been only partially realized." (O'Banion, Thursto.i, Gulden, p. 203) 



Tine contemporary student development program caps the move of 
student personnel services fi^om the traditional control-oriented 
govemir^ of student life**by in loco parentis ataff to the team of 
huron development facilitators who assist students vdth those develop- 
mental tasks prerequisite to constructive arxi successful interaction 
vdth their envircrjDent. A student development program no longer is 
controlled by a dean whose staff wrks vrithln^ well-defined Job descrip- 
tions, but rather consists of staff ar^l students who can "shalce thenw 
selves loose" and exercise personal responsibility and creativity in 
the innovations of developmental prograins ar^ procedures (Kurst, et al, 
p.ll). 



III. STUDENT DEVELOPMOTT THEORY 

Parker (1974) lists three current uses of the term student develop- 
ment. Ihe first he describes as "new hunardsm," notably of O'Eanion and 
Ihurston (1972). Student development is the s*;ructurirg of a caring 
envlrcnnent productive of grov.-th toward celf-actualisation. Hov/ever, 
descriptions of student personnel v,prkers and courses do r^t, for Parker, 
define the propositions of developmental theory v.-hich tell how students 
achieve the stated goals of growth and effective learning. 

P^ker then describes development as cognitive and behavioral com- 
plexity. By challenging a person's "equilibriun" new learning talces 
place to restore the lost balance. Such upending experiences contrast 
sharply v/ith the humanistic self-grovrt;h potential described above. 
Critical to this complexity of restructuring is the risk that a person 
nay not be assessed accurately as to the ability to stand up under up- 
setting development-promoting activity. Blocher (197^) defines grov/th 
as the function of a ''dynamic equilibrium" betv/een the needs and capa- 
Cities of an individual and the levels of stress and stimlation in the 
environment. Vfnen the level of stress is above the ability to cope, one 
withdraws. Vfnen the level of stimulation is below, one is bored and 
unchallenged. In neither caco, does positive gro'.^h occur. Blocher 
wants the educatlonral system to create a dynamic equilibrium or "ecological 
balance" between the student and the envircnr:ent to allow for maximum 
grov.'th. A student development program, of "ecological balance" would 
include "structures" of opportunity, where tasks to be learned are balanced 
with mastery, of support where ccfjiitive coping in'2chanlcins are balanced 
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wlth affective social relationships^ and of revard when effort expended 
is balanced with satisfied* needs (p.363f). Blocher's view of the ca.- 
plexity of equilibrium is a more hopeful student development theory than 
Parker's fear of risk in nonipulating the equilibrium. Nonetheless, bcth 
sound too much like MEO, rather than embr^'o! 

Smith (197U) contrasts these first two views of development as 
process-oriented huiranism and goal-oriented behaviorism. The fonr^r 
he describes as a Rogerian client-centered activity of self-actualization. 
Ihe latter he views as Sklnnerian objectives stated in behavioral terms, 
as perforr.2nce criteria, as accountability measures. Smith proposes a 
student development program of behavioral humanism in v.hich goals are 
humanized ar^ attainable and objectives are constructive and specific. 
He cites >feslow's "gocd person" and Landsiran's "beautiful and noble 
person" as the ultlnate developmental objective for Individuals in con- 
temporary socief '. Such students would he passionate with themselves, 
productive in relating to thelf exterml world, ar.d conpassionate toward 
others (p. 516). 

Parker's third psychological construct is his preference for develop- 
ment as stage, or hierarchical. Piagefs stages of development recognize 
distinct ard q-aalitatlve differences. Maslow's hierardiical theory out- 
lines the sequence of developmental tas^-^ to be mastered. In each, Parker 
applauds the necessity to specifV the particular tetoviors characteristic 
to the pai^tic-ular stage or station, ar.d the specific task which irast be 
mastered in order to rake progress. 
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1o this writer, Parker's critical appreciation for "solid develop- 
mental theory" as applied to student development programnlns seems to be 
the necessary correction t5oth to a naive humanism and a manipulative 
behaviorism, as long as at each stage along the student's way a good, 
beautiful and noble person is developing. 




IV. HU>IAM DEVELDFMBir PROGRAM 



Bloc her (197^) quotes- a Berkeley longitudinal grovrth stidy (1955) 
which suggested that only a small percentage of people naintaln Intellec- 
tual growth or stability for a lifetiine. The irajority suffer "developmental 
arrest" as teen-agers, vdth a span of Intellectual deterioration Vrom that 
point on.^ Paloinares and Rubin (1973) state: 

"As children grcv; older, they begin to bury their feelir-gs 
and thoughts, unccnsciously distorting their expressions 
and actior^. Ihey start to feel that they are different. 
Inferior, socially unacceptable. Ihis feeling of negative 
uniqueness has been created in our society by a conspiracy 
of silence, ^:obcdy talks about fantasies, drearis, wild 
thoughts, feelir^s of helplessness, loneliness, feelings 
of worthlessness. Children are educated a'.vay froT* validating 
their ovjn feelir^s. V/hen they are afraid, they are told that 
there is notliins to be afraid of. Vftien they feel pain, they 
are told to be brave zrA smile. Tney conclude at an early 
age that what is going on Ir.side of them is unique, suspect, 
and unsayable." (p. 655) 

Ihe Human Development Program is an Instructional n»del and technique 

* 

for use in student developnent progrannins to cope with developnental 
arrest through the use of affective leaining activities. It focuses on 
ther.es of "av.ai^eness" of one's feelings, thoughts, arxl actions; "nastery" 
and self-confidence; and "social interaction" with others (Palorares and 
Rubin, 1973). Kleenan (197^) who has researched the Human Development 
Instruction nodel at Colby College (Kansas) defines its goal as providing 
a structure vdthln v/hich students can generate ar^ share exterjsive positive 
infornation about therrcelves. V.'ith structured acti'/ity of mutual ai-id 
self-affinration, students are introduced to a greater awareness of and 
respect for their own potential and that of others. General objectives 
ai'e that students will be able to shai^e in detail such personal possessions 
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as values, satisfying; and successful experiences, personal strengths, and 
life eoals. Specific objectives deal with positive changes In the ability 
of the student to affirm and motivate self, be self«-detemininG, and to 
be en|)athetic toward others. Ttie group process of Human Developmont 
Instruction includes goal setting, personal unfoldn^nt, peaK experience 
recall, sharinjr. of successful and satisfying experiences, value clarifi- 
cation, strength aclmov/ledgn-ent, long-range goal ccnmltinent, and per- 
sonalization of a positive style of life. O'Banlon, Ihurstcn, Gulden 
(1972) er<Dhasize that Human Development or Human Potential Instruction 
In no v.ay resembles a Psychology course of academdc content with subject 
syllabus, nor is it the college orientation and adjustmmt course of the 
most recent generation. Rather it is an Introspective examination of 
student experiences vrf.th the opportunity to examine values, attitudes, 
beliefs, abilities, and how these affect the quality of relationships 
vrf.th others. 

KLeeman's research results recorded significant differences in 
mDvem.ent tov.-ard self -actualization on the part of Human Potential Seminar 

•to 

students as contrasted ',;ith non-Human Potential Seminar students. Similarly, 
the research of VMte (197^), Hippie (1973), V/alton (1973) using a variety 
of instm-nerits for grov/th study, recorded positive significance among those 
who experienced Human DGVclopm.ent Instruction and Human Potential laboratory 
experiences.^' 

Creaincr (1972) in a survey of 90 Coiraiunity Colleges having Hunan 
Development Instruction tabulated replies from ^9 respondents. Most of 
these institutions have one or two IIDI courses with sections generally 
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nurijerlr^ from one to fifty. Sections averae-o eight to twelve students. 
Seven colleges give no credit for the course; k2 give Ir^titutioral 
credit for all students; and 78^ are able to transfer the credit to 
other institutions. All those replying found the course helpful in 
linprovlns student self-concept. 5355 used KDI for professional staff 
developr.ent. W found it strensthened student participation and ir^ut 
in faculty-student curriculum desigi. 8C^ replied that it increased 
student errployability . 70^ believed it v,-as helpful in curtailing student 
drop-outs. 79% found it helped legitimize the teaching function of 
counselors; 90r., helped lint: student services with instructional prograirs; 
70%, faculty recocnlzed worth of HDI.° * 



V. srruDEm' development specialists ^ 

A. Teachers 

Ctx3oV:ston (1973) defines Human Development teaching on a broader 
bar.e than only HDI com^ses staffed by student personnel specialists. 
It is the creation of a hiaian learning environment within which irjdi- 
Viduals, teachers, and social si^sterrs interact ar^ utilise developmental 
tasks for personal Growth ar4 social betterr.ent. The teaching in every 
discipline is org^zed around the student, not the subject. The student 
shares at least equal responsibility vdth the teacher for the quality of 
learning with regard to content, process, and product. Evaluation is 
based on ccnpetency and goal achiever.ent , not on prerequisites and 
requirer.ents . Hurnan Develop»r£nt teachir^g is a convergence of teaching, 
learning, and counselir^ in which students discover what is known and 
apply that knowledge to a deeper understanding of self, students discover 
vjays of enhancing their relationships v.lth others, and the students develop 
practices in ccpir-g effectively with their v/crld. In such an Instructional 
environrent , student personnel professionals will not only teach credit 
courses in personal growth and development. Some vd.ll teach content courses 
peculiar to their e>:pertise, not in ccmpetitlcn against academic faculty, 
but team-M up with facility cclleag'ues sensitive to student development 
objectives and techrJ.queo (Cross, 1S73). 

Santa Fe Junior College dercnstrates an interdisciplinary approach 
to Student Developr.enl prcgLU'r. v;hich placec five courses a*: the core of 
the General Education program. Each student's experience of the changing 
cnvironr.ent of college is supixsrtcd by the course, "The Iridividual in a 
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Changing Environment." From this experience the student goes on to the 
examination of a series of other environments of which he is a part 
(Social Studies); the thing en^/iror-ment (Science); and the ideational 
envirorjnent (Humanities) . Each of those is a course in the study of 
self in relation to expanding and ccrrplicated environments. The courses 
do not need nor serve as prerequisites. Ihey are designed "to help the 
student to see himself in relationship to the world of knowledge and to 
afford him the opportunity to make good decisions both for the remainder 
of his collegiate experience and for other experiences that follow."*^'' 

• 

B. Counselors 

Crookston (1973), Larsen (1973), Hurst et al (1973) trace the move- 
ment of counselors from the historic 2?ole of passive, reflective, remedial 
professional service to an active, preventative, collaborative, encountering, 
even confronting relationship with students and increasirxgly with staff. 
Blocher (197^) uses the term developmental to describe cour^eling services 
as moving av-^y from psychiatric diagnostic reference regarding normative 
behavior to the greater counselor Lnterest in human effectiveness. Educa- 
tional institutions were established, Blocher recalls, in order to help 
childrcjn and youth grov; and develop in valued directions to^-ard full adult- 
hood and humanity. Larser. (1573) observes that Student Development, center 
counselors enco'jrage students to-^-ard self-direction and independence, 
teaching students to cope with life situations not by adjustment but by 
overccrdng obstacles and ft^ustrations. Counselors carjiot isolate themselves 
v/ith the few critical cases, vaiting for students to be brougiit into their 
care, as In the m.edical rrx^del. Rather counselors need to venture forth 
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providing services for the dcvelcpment of the general student body, v/orklng 
with visible groups of students ne^dir^s help in reaching positive goals, 
Larsen states it even stronger: "The returns to the students and the college 
will be HTwich greater in vjcrklr^ vdth a large number of students facilitating 
thelp ncr-nvil development, tlnn in trying to salvage a few with more serious 
problers." (p. 225) 

O'Banion's favorite plirase for counselors is "human development 
facilitators." Counselor activity involves a variety of areas: encounter 
group leadership; organization of ccnmunity laboratory experiences; iden- 
tification of participatory activities, not "sandbox" play; training of 
peer student educators as tutors and counselors; evaluation of institu- 
tional rules and regulations for relevancy to community college students; 
creation of the climate for growth and development (O'Banicn, Thurston, 
Gulden, 1972). Palomares and Rubin (1973) emphasize the responsibil.-'.ty 
of student developm.ent counselors for teacher-t raining, providing suppor- 
tive guidance to faculty usir^ aSfcctive learrdng activities, helping 
teachers get in touch v.lth their own personal dynamics, reinforcing teacher 
confidence to lead a ucoup experience because they care about their students, 
developi!-.-- incervlce sessions for teachers in Human Development techniques 
to reduce the DJTOvrX of energy spent by comselors in remediation. Berg 
(1972) v.arns counselors not to avoid respoaoibility for the develcpr.ent 
of instructors v;ho seem unconcerned about the affective needs of students, 
or who feel such need;? are not the business of a college, or who feel they 
meet these needs adequately in the classroom. The student development 
specialist looks also at the faculty n.crber as a developing individual. 



C. Admlnlsti'ators 

Hurst et al (1973) views the contemporary movement for cliange In 
student porsorxel services" from a prlimry concern vdth "the remediation 
of casualties" to the developmental approach desigied (a) to modlfV the 
academic aiid social environment in constructive v/aysj (b) to teach 
students living in the college environment the skills necessary for the 
full utilization of that environment; (c) to s.tudy the student and the 
environr;.ent to provide a data base and directionality for programs 
desigied to inplement (a) and (b). (p. 10) 

Restructuring for modification and change of the educational environ- 
ment involves the adniL*iistrator in serious responsibilities. There is 
the potential threat to the roles of persons Involved. Staff needs to 
participate in conceptualization and decision-making. Other administrative 
and organizational structures become involved. The restructuring process 
must be kept alive by ongoing experlinentaticn and flexibility. Goals and 
objectives need continuing reassessment.' Plarvey (197^) describes curriculum, 
as a primary arena of activity for the student personnel administrator. 
As the advocate for student-centere-d curricula, the administrator must 
direct attention to effecting curriculum development in favor of the 
student. Student needs must be determined. Faculty and adirlnlstration, 
this v;riter adds students, then interact to design curricula reflecting 
those needs. Tne student personnel administrator facilitates student 
development by establishdng an effective and potent educaticr^l environ- 
miont not only in classroom and cuiTlcula, but in the total institution 
and corn:iunity, striving to bring. all nvajor constituencies into a concern 
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for the student. If this were to happen, Harvey observes, the student 
development administrator \vill have phased hlrjself rl^t out of a 
Job. (p. 246) 

•Parker and y^Drrill (1974), like Hurst et al, remind the student 
personnel adjlnlstrator that failures are a valuable experience In 
student develcpmetit prograr^, and one surmises are more frequently 
experienced than the successes, else more risl-s would be taken. Nbt 
only must the administrator be careful to specify objectives, identify 
needs, keep faith vdth the time aril setting for viiich the program is 
applicable, but also provide for the self-destruct of the program when 
the need is satisfied or "when the program is unable to fill the need, 
or when saboteurs set in. 

For administrators who are facilitative of student develcpm.ent 

philosophy and programs. Cross (1973) admonishes: 

"It is too early to begin the training of applied behavioral 
scientists as practitioners in student development. We Just 
don't know enoa^li about it. Until v;e can measure the exis- 
tence of personal maturity in an individiial, we are in an 
untenable position to i-r.ow hov; to brir^ such maturity about." 



• Blocker am Odcm (1972), O'Eanion, Thurston, Gulden (1972) said it 
earlier: Tr.ere is a "paucity" of research in student services, a decided 
lack o:' evaluation of thj effectiveness of sor^/ices. Hippie (1973), 
V/alton (1973), V-"hlte (1974), Kleei:a.n (1974) ai'e boginniiig to publish 
positive results of thoir research into Human Potential experiences. 
A±nlnistrators can be oncoui'agod, v.lth mcderation. 

Hill (1974) discusses student development attitudes in administrators. 
One cannot react defensively to clxmge. One must establish a high degree 
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of trust vdth colleagues, faculty and students. Self-confidence and 
role-satisfaction are helpful for open and honest conrxinication. Open- 
mlndedness copes better v;Ith unfarrlllar tasks. Administrative power 
can be halved into group process to be shared with organizational control. 
Conminicaticn vMch flows up, down, and sideways builds in others a trust 
In the opportunity to ccnnunicate. To help others to grow, an ad-ninistrator 
must be groulng. Leadership is the ultljrate responsibility developed in 
the adrlnistrator by the participation of all concerned. 



VI. POSTSCRIPT ^ 

Harvey (1974) with an eye to the future sees the current labor market, 
youth's disillusionnent , material accumjlation Inflated and devalued, 
potential retirement at 33, leisure-tLTe boredom, ineffective social ser- 
vices, and one could add moral expediency, ijnmobilizQd government, national 
disillusionment, and internatior^ iccnfusion — in the light of undergraduate 
preparation of students for professional ard vocational roles in society, 
and ccnmer\t3: 

"All these factors ccrrbine to suggest that undergraduate 
education may need to get out of the business of professional 
or vocational preparation, and back into the business of 
human development." (p. 243) 

Cross (1973) describes our professional "luster" as the reflection of 
our solid kncv/ledge of students and the procedures and experiences that 
vdll help them to. grow and develop as learners and as human beings, through 
iJiproved group learning experiences, (p. 80) 

Terry Cline, Director of Itountain States Community College Consortium, 
writing (1974) on the letterhead of Western Interstate Conunission for Higher 
Education, reflects a viev/ of the student developmsnt program v;hich others 
may shore; 

"The H'oman or Student Devolcpmer.t 'kick' is in vogue on many 
can:pu503 but unfortunately this latest thru-^t in ccninuni.ty 
collere stu-ionc pGrGonncl aervices rrcgrams is surferir-3 the 
fate of most nc-v; ph.llcGcr.hical ideas, e.g., pcorly defined, 
uncortaL'^»ty as to how student deveicprrcnt progranis fit irito 
the student pcrccnnel and/or college or^nization, uncertainty 
as to hov.' you determine or assess the ci'fectiver.oss of student 
• develcr.T.ent prcsi'cins, rolationsriip to instruct icral prcgro^T^, 
etc."^ ' 

Larsen (1973) quotes an appropriate verse of unlvnov.-n origin (p. 226): 

"V'e see things 

Mot as they are . *. 

But as v/e are." 

Ihis is what student develornx-iit is all about. 
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VII. NOTES 




1. Grant, W. Harold, witing in the. introduction to O'Banion and 
O'Connell, The Shared Jo'urney , p.viii. 

2. Shaffer, Robert H., in an unpublished paper, "Utilisir^ Organiza- 
tiotial Development Methods, Obstacles and Potentialities." 
Indiana University, n.d. 

3. Arericari Council on Education, TTie Studet;t Fersorr.ol Point of View. 
WashLxton, D.C.: 19^9. Referred to by Parker and Morrill 1197^ 

4. Bayley, N. and M. Ogden, "The Ilainterance of Intellectual Ability 

in Gifted Adults." Journal of Gerontolo.'^\ 1955, 10, 91-107. Quoted 
by Blocher (197^). 

5. KLeenan used Philoscphles of Kuren nature Scale (Wrightsman 1964). 
White used Personal Orientation Inventory (Shcstrom 19c6), also 
used by Walton who Uoed in addition Sixteen Personality Factor 

• Questionnaire (Cattrell and Elson 1562). t-ipple uied Interpersonal 
Relationship Retiring Scale (Hippie 1970) , Ih^ F undaniental Inter- 
persor^al Relation s Qrientaticn-Eeha\lor (Schuts ISpo) and Ihe^ 
Self-DlGclcgure (^jestionnaAre. C Jourral 1964 ) . 

6. Creamer, Ton, Huran Development Instructor for Career Students in 
the Community College: An. Explorator y Study . Teicas Education Agency 
and El Centi'O College, September 197^. 

7. Fordyce, Joseph V/., "General Education at Santa Fe College," an 
unpublished paper, August 1967. 

8. Cline Letter circulated to r.cr.bers of Conrrlssicn XI, "Student 
Persoru;el Procranu^s in the Junior College '* of /iinerican College 
Personnel Association, 1974. 
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